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Native priests, educated 
by foreign missioners, are 
the hope for China today. 
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@ MARYKNOLL is the popular name 
for the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America. Maryknoll is 
part of the Church’s world move- 
ment to further the kingdom of God 
by training young men and send- 
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ing them to the mission fields of 
the world. Maryknoll gives Catho- 
lic American youth the opportunity 
of taking part in this cause. Can 
you accept the Maryknoll challenge 
to take Christ to the world? 


em 








Teaching is an important task for the missioner. Brooklyn’s Father Vin- 
cent Mallon teaches in the major seminary of the Mexican Foreign Mission 
Society. Above he takes time from regular duties to aid a young friend. 
































The Church is making 
rapid strides today 
in Japan. But more 
priests are needed. 

















Training at Maryknoll is 
designed to produce mission- 
ers. Being a national organi- 
zation, Maryknoll has houses 
of training located from coast 
to coast. 

In these schools, Mary- 
knollers are trained in the 
usual seminary subjects such 
as philosophy, theology, canon 
law, Scripture, and so on. In 
addition, special training is 
given in languages, mission 
. history, mission medicine, 
and similar subjects. Lastly, 
the future missioner is given 
special spiritual training, de- 
signed to mold him in the 
image of Christ. 
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Maryknoll’s training houses span 
the nation. Our mejor Seminary — 
(above) is near New York City; a 
novitiate (below) in New England. 





Outside a jungle school- 
house in Bolivia, Father 
O'Neill sows some seeds. 



































[eTreti-vaalelichamCialalali:) 
waits for a priest. 


i. 


aries > 


Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
[] Priest [_] Brother [_] Sister 


(Check one.) | understand that this does not bind me in any way. 


Nam 
Street. 
Re Se a eee ee 


a ee ee ee | 
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m ROSANA 


BY JOSEPH A. REINHART 


The Bakuria throw a spear first 


and ask questions afterwards. 


M@ WHEN, as a youngster, I read 
about Father Damien and his work 
among the lepers, I little thought 
that I, too, would be helping lepers. 

The other morning I had the 
privilege of taking Our Lord in 
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Holy Communion to Lucasi, a leper. 
It was the first time I took Commun- 
ion to a sick person; it was the first 
time I met Lucasi; and it was the 
first time I descended the steep 
escarpment on which is perched 
the Rosana mission in East Africa. 
I began early in the morning and 
made the first part of the descent 
by motorcycle. I left the machine 
at a Christian’s house, and then be- 
gan to edge toward the escarpment. 
The descent was rather difficult due 
to the steepness. Half-way ‘down 
I heard the sound of a shepherd’s 
horn. Then I heard the tom toms; 
the rhythmic beat in the distance 
sounded like it was hailing the com- 
ing of some chief in all his splen- 
dor. Today the Chief of chiefs was 
nearing the plain to visit His sick 
one. 
Even when I reached the bottom 
I still had another hour’s walk 
before I reached Lucasi’s house. 
The leper made his confession, 
and then he knelt to receive Our 
Lord in silent fervor. My thoughts 
roamed to the days when Christ 
visited the lepers in the Holy Land. 
Now once again He was visiting a 
person who has the dread disease. 
After Lucasi finished his thanks- 
giving, we chatted for an hour or 
so about many things: the crops, 
the weather, the mission, and of 
course, God. He gave me a chicken 
and some eggs, and I began the 
homeward trek. The thought of that 
steep, winding incline did not make 
me too happy. I reached the mission 
a bit tired but the consolation of 
having taken Our Lord to Lucasi 
made the fatigue seem insignificant. 
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That afternoon a native came to 
the mission. He had just sliced 
open his thumb with a harvest knife. 
He was pale from the loss of blood. 
I put a tourniquet 
on his arm, but it 
did not stop the 
flow of blood. 
Don’t know what 
made me think of 
it, but I puta pair 
of the pastor’s 
socks—rolled up 
as they come from the laundtess — 
in his elbow joint and then bent 
his arm upwards. That did it. I 
got out the suture set and the spirits 
of ammonia. He needed them and 
so did I. After a couple of seventh- 
inning stretches for both-of us, I 
got four stitches in his wounded 
thumb. 

It- was about midnight when I 
heard someone faintly calling, ““Mo- 
goka!” (“Father!’’) I went to the 
door and a native told me a baby in 
a nearby house was dying. I grabbed 
a flashlight, and off we went, taking 


INDY ANN HAS AN ANSWER 


OUR ADDRESS? 
h’s Easy! ° 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 
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a short cut through the grass. After 
baptizing the baby I set out alone 
for the mission. All of a sudden I 
heard the grass rustle. I froze 
in my tracks, and 
my hair stood on 
end. Was it a 
snake? ‘Was it a 
wild animal? 
Then I moved — 
I was surprised 
to realize how 
fast one can move. 

I got to the mission — only to 
find myself locked out. The extra 
set of keys was in the cook’s house 
— not easy to find in the wee hours 
of the morning. At the cook’s house 
I called out and could almost im- 
agine the spear being thrown at me 
—only cattle thieves are out at 
such a time. The Bakuria throw 
first and look later. 

Happily the cook recognized my 
voice. As I wiped the perspiration 
from my forehead, I had to laugh 
at my fright and my stupidity in 
locking myself out. 


BY PAULI 
































By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


A most picturesque region along 
the pathway of my 250,000 miles of 
travel as Maryknoll’s Number One 
is the great Andean plain in South 
America. This upland is called by 
Bolivians and Peruvians the “Alti- 
plano.” On its heights, 8 million 
Indians tend flocks of sheep, goats, 
llamas, alpacas, and herds of cows. 

I was astounded by the teeming 
human life I found in the rare 
atmosphere, sometimes two and a 
half miles above sea level. Simple, 
unsophisticated Indians, wedded to 
the soil, the natives are a challenge 
to any mission society. This great 
body of people has been inade- 
quately served by both state and 
church for over a century. 

The reasons for the neglect are 
many and complex. One of the 
factors is the fear that most white 
men have for the altitude. Never- 
theless, fine missionary groups are 
in the area, such as the German 
Dominican Sisters at Juliaca, who 
conduct an excellent school on top 
of the world. I found them very 
jolly and impressively healthy. 


The principal reason for a sparse 
clergy in the altiplano is a lack of 
local vocations. When Maryknollers 
first arrived in southern Peru, a 
decade ago, the situation was des- 
perate as regards a priesthood. 

- Puno Province, the second largest 
of Peru, has over 1 million Indians. 
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Our priests early undertook the 
operation of a seminary in the city 
of Puno; today there are seven 
students in the major seminary, and 
thirty-five students in the minor 
seminary, many of whom are of 
pure Indian blood. Bishop Dett- 
man, Puno’s zealous episcopal 
leader, told me that his diocese 
would be able, after ten years, to 
send priests to other sections of Peru. 

The Bishop was warm in his 
praise of the group of Maryknoll © 
priests who devoted themselves to — 
recruiting and training priestly can- © 
didates here. Father Robert E. © 
Kearns went from parish to parish — 
appealing for vocations. The results — 
have been most gratifying. 


Now Maryknoll has been invited | 
to take over the major seminary in | 
Cuzco, the historic center of the = 
Peruvian altiplano. We have | 
accepted this invitation contingent | 
on our ability to meet the needs 
of Archbishop Hermosa. Five dio- 
ceses of the region will send their 
candidates to this seminary. Thus 
under God we shall be responsible 
for the spiritual welfare of Peru’s 
Indians, through the training of | 
their priestly leaders. 3 

Please pray for this project, so 


rich in promise. 


Sf 









FIRST BLESSING 


A new Japanese priest % 
gives his mother his : 
first priestly blessing. 











@ THE ROSARY is more than a chain 
of beads: it is a chain of hearts, an 
invisible and invincible chain, link- 
ing the priest in prison with the 
Christians crying in the night — 
pleading, praying that God flash 
His omnipotence before the on- 
slaughts of those who hate Him. 

Emaciated fingers of imprisoned 
priests touch the beads of the Rosary 
—or the knots of cord if Rosaries 
are forbidden —and derive the 
same comfort from the accompany- 
ing prayers as is felt when gnarled 
and weather-beaten fingers of loyal 
Christians in their homes, or their 
own cells, count their beads. They 
go from mystery to mystery, as they 
watch and pray for the end of their 
Gethsemane. With a faith that no 
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PRAYING 


Would you go to Mass if it 
meant braving the angry glares 
of Reds armed with 

tommy guns? 


Red star can outshine, no sickle. 
sever, no hammer destroy, they are 
linked by that invisible, intangible, 
mystical chain of love and mutual 
belief in God. 

The Chinese Reds have demol- 
ished altars, converted churches into 
granaries, set up crucifixes as targets 
for shooting practice. They have 
hounded and persecuted Christians 
and have shocked them by sacri- 
leges. The crosses and holy pictures 
that were not concealed, the Reds 
confiscated. The Chinese Christians 
of today have little in the way of 
material representation of the God 
they adore. Little save the tiny 
strands of twisted string, woven into 
rosaries, Easily made, easily con- 
cealed, the knotted string is in many 
places the last visible relic of a 
religion that only a few years ago 
was free and flourishing. A relic 
that recalls the victory of Lepanto 
and signals the ultimate victory of 
Catholicism in China. A relic that 
is as mysterious to the Communists 
as is the Faith that it stands for. 

I was but lately expelled from 
China and give here the role of the 
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BY HENRY J. MADIGAN 


Rosary for the past few years in the 
land behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
In 1948 I was sent to a parish 
that had no church, no congrega- 
tion, no rectory or equipment. I 
arrived to find that my future home 
was a temple, loaned by the friendly 
villagers. The furniture consisted of 
borrowed bed and mosquito net, 
chair, iron kettle, and teapot. I 
knew not one of the thousands of 
non-Christian neighbors — and 
none knew me. I was a stranger in 
very strange surroundings. _ 
The first morning after my arrival, 
I said Mass on a borrowed school 
desk, elevated to the proper height 
by mud bricks placed under the 
four legs. The chasuble was black, 
the stole was red, and the cassock 
covered the khaki clothes I had 
picked up. I used an unopened 
coffee can to support the missal and 
washed my hands at the /avabo in an 
empty sardine can. Three Christians 
knelt on the bare earth of the mud- 
brick hut that served as a chapel. 
One year later, I said Mass in a 
new church, at a new altar, before 
a congregation of two hundred 
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FINGERS 


newly baptized Catholics. The 
church was large, airy, and attrac- 
tive. The Christians were fervent, 
and the Church enjoyed the uni- 
versal good will of the five thousand 
non-Christian neighbors — many of 
whom were interested in studying 
the doctrine. I attribute the sudden 
transformation of Our Lady of 
Fatima Parish to the Rosary which © 
was recited daily at noon for almost 
two years — from the day the first 
Mass was celebrated there, until the 
last day: March 11, 1951. 

I recall the days when my parish- 
ioners knelt there and completed 
the five decades of the Rosary while 
sullen Communists thronged thé 


church, to stare and whisper. The 


Blessed Sacrament was reserved in 
17 
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that church until the very day the 
Sisters and I were told to leave. 

There was a sign on the door that 
notified Christian and Communist 
alike of the sacredness of the God 
therein, and the prohibition of un- 
becoming laughter, talk, or move- 
ment. I refused entry to no one — 
the Communist soldier with a gun 
in his hand, or sullen squads of 
road builders with shovels over their 
shoulders. No one was refused entry, 
but no one was exempted from 
observing the rules of church eti- 
quette. Those who laughed boister- 
ously, I asked to leave. Those who 
tried to sit on the altar rail or enter 
the sanctuary, I politely rebuked in 
front of their comrades. The Rosary 
went on day after day, while the 
men from Mao watched and won- 
dered increasingly. In any battle 
between beads and bullets, the 
Aves won. 

One day while I was walking up 
and down with Rosary in hand, the 
Captain of the Police and several 
of his satellites popped out of the 
bushes and confronted me. One sol- 
dier held a submachine gun in my 
back while the captain interrogated 
me. I turned, trying to get the men- 
acing gun in view — but both gun 
and gunner turned with me. While 
the gun was pressed from the back, 
questions were fired in front; and 
with every question, came a click 
from the unseen firearm. Some 
answer must have been unsatisfac- 
tory, for the trigger was squeezed 
and bullets buried themselves in 
the ground at my feet. 

In reporting the incident to higher 
authorities, the captain described 
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my Rosary as a sending set: “. 
something he carried in his hand 
and muttered into, as he walked up 
and down.” A perfect description 
of a Rosary —a sending set that 
broadcasts to heaven. 

I risked the rage of the Com- 
munists when I visited the jail. They 
often tagged one showing sympathy 


‘for a prisoner with the same accusa- 


tions as the one held. I asked to see 
one of my Christians who was being 
detained. The official in charge 
jumped to his feet, furious at the 
presumptuous request. He delivered 
a ten-minute lecture to the assem- 
bled onlookers about the evils of 
capitalism, the savagery of Ameri- 
cans, and the virtues of Mao and 
the Russians. Then followed a bar- 
rage of questions: 

“Why do you want to see him? 
Why dén’t you return to America? 
Where does your money come from? 
What do you eat? Why don’t you 
get married?” 

Finally, he opened the door of 
the prison cell — it had once been 
my bedroom — and called the pris- 
oner. Looking inside, I saw that 
the walls of the room were spat- 
tered with blood — blood from the 
squashed bodies of mosquitoes and 
vermin that tormented the twenty 
men day and night while they were 
imprisoned in that small room. 

The prisoner stood up, and we 
had a few minutes of awkward con- 
versation. As I was about to leave, 
I encouraged my Chinese Christian 
to continue saying his prayers. He 
fumbled in his pocket, took out his 
beads, and kissed the crucifix. 

In front of his fellow “‘criminals”’ 
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and Communist guards alike, my ae 


Christian said: “I pray the Rosary 
continually.” 

Visiting the distant Christians 
was a difficult and at times a dan- 
gerous duty, under the Communist 
regime. My catechist and I would 
start walking at dawn, each carry- 
ing a small leather case slung from 
the shoulder. The catechist’s case 
contained the essentials for Mass, 


and a small medicine kit was in the ~ 


one that I carried. The aspirin 
bottle held tiny hosts, of the same 
size as the medicine tablets. The 
“tonic” bottles contained the Mass 
wine. When public Mass was impos- 
sible, Mass could be said at a dying 
Catholic’s bedside. 

We walked all morning and 
arrived at the first village around 
noon. After Mass, the Rosary was 
recited in common. I gave a short 
sermon, and then baptized those 
who were ready. On to the next 
village, where the same services 
were repeated. Many times we 
arrived at a village long after dark. 
In each village, the Christians said 
the Rosary daily and to it was 
attributed what little freedom of 
religion remained. 

In one village I visited, a uni- 
formed and armed Communist 
entered and tried to stop the prayers. 
He was prayed down. Impatiently 
he waited until the prayers were 
finished; and then with renewed 
vigor he attempted to persuade the 
Christians that prayer and religion 
were but superstitions. All his objec- 
tions to the Faith — new to him, 
but as old as the Three Temptations 
to his listeners — were smothered 
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by unanswerable arguments of the 
well-instructed Chinese Christians. 

The Red sneered at the Rosary, 
saying that it was a charm, a super- 
stitious amulet unworthy of a citi- 
zen of the New 
China. At that, 


AN OPPORTUNITY — 
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was celebrated before the largest 
congregation the church had ever 
held. 

Before Mass there was a short but 
impressive ceremony. On fifteen 
banners hang- 
ing from a wire 


one old lady 
arose, went over 
to the impro- 
vised altar, 
picked up her 


to help yourself and to assist the 
missions, is the U.S. Government 
income tex ruling. Contributions to 
Maryknoll are deductible for Federal 
Income Tax purposes. 


stretched across 
the sanctuary, 
were pictures 
depicting the 
fifteen mysteries 





rosary, and re- 

turned. Facing the Red, she de- 
voutly kissed the crucifix, blessed 
herself, and put the beads about her 
neck. Then she clasped her hands 
in front of her, and silently sat, 
facing the Red. Silence hung there 
like the mute pause that precedes 
a public execution. Then the Com- 
munist arose and departed. 

I’ll never forget that last Christ- 
mas in Our Lady of Fatima Parish. 
It was one of the last tributes pub- 
licly made to the Patroness of the 
church and the author of the 
Rosary. One of the few midnight 
Masses in China that Christmas was 
celebrated in that church. 

All afternoon on December 24, 
Christians trekked ten to twenty 
miles from their distant homes in 
the hills, to the central church. All 
afternoon one or more Communist 
soldiers stood in front of, or in the 
church — watching, waiting, and 
silent. Men with Mausers over their 
shoulders were asked to step aside 
as the Christians decorated the 
walls and the ceiling. Men with 
tommy guns sat in the front pew as 
the altar was decked with colored 
cloth and flowers. Midnight Mass 


of the Rosary. 
My mission had exactly fifteen out- 
stations. Each station or community 
of Christians was dedicated to a 
mystery of the Rosary, as special 
characteristics of the different groups 
suggested. The village where Chris- 
tianity was first introduced was 
dedicated to the Annunciation; one 
where many converts were made, 
to the Resurrection; one where 
Christians had suffered for the 
Faith, to the Crucifixion; and so on. 

As the name of each community 
was called, a representative ap- 
proached the altar rail to stand 
before his respective banner on 
which was inscribed in Chinese 
characters the name of the special 
mystery of the Rosary, the name 
of the community dedicated to that 
mystery, and the date of the feast 
or commemoration of the mystery. 

Meanwhile the several hundred 
Christians in the nave of the church 
prayed the Litany. 

I don’t know what the watching 
Communists thought of that cere- 
mony or of the people’s courage in 
publicly showing their allegiance to 
the Rosary and to the Blessed Virgin. 
But I am sure they wondered — and 
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perhaps they felt the stirrings of 
doubt about their power to destroy 
the Faith they witnessed. 

That is all — except to add that 
when I was leaving China, the Red 
who made the final examination of 
my person and my belongings, spent 
many minutes studying my Rosary. 

He picked it’ up and held the 
crucifix between his right thumb 
and forefinger. He stared for some 
time at theecrucifix. I wish I could 
have taken a picture of him then. 
Were I to show you that hypo- 
thetical picture, without explain- 
ing any of the circumstances under 
which it was taken, you would 
surely conclude that it was a picture 
of a devout Christian, ready to kiss 
the crucifix reverently and begin 
reciting the Rosary. The Red went 
on to the first bead, examining it 
minutely. He turned it around and 
around and around in his fingers, 
as he riveted his attention on the 
“thing” in his hands. In that way, 
almost bead by bead, he scrutinized 
the whole five decades. It almost 
seemed as though he were reciting 
the Rosary. 

But of course he wasn’t. He 
wasn’t trying to be devout; he was 
puzzled, irritated, and searching. 
And with all the hidden fingers of 
Catholics in the hills of China pass- 
ing over similar beads, without 
irritation and without bewilder- 
ment, maybe that officer and the 
regime he represents will some day 
find that, while searching for con- 
traband, they have discovered 
Christ. Some day, they will change 
the heavy shackles of communism 
for a light chain of beads. 





THE SECOND 
LIEUTENANT 


BY CLEMENT HANSAN 


@ AT THE OUTBREAK Of World War 
II, Monsignor Furuya was put in 
jail by the Japanese police. He was 
interrogated frequently, and treated 
rudely by his guards, with one ex- 
ception. A second lieutenant, who 
came once to relieve the guard, was 
a kind man. He expressed surprise 
at finding a priest in jail. 

Finding a kind soul, Monsignor 
proceeded to tell about his unjust 
imprisonment. 

“But why should you worry?” 
asked the lieutenant. “Didn’t Christ 
suffer, too? Won’t He give you the 
strength you need?” 

That was just the medicine the 
Monsignor needed. He invited the 
lieutenant to visit the church. That 
the soldier did after Monsignor was 
released. Monsignor Furuya gave 


him a copy of the book, Origin of -— 


Truth. 


« 
Many years later the lieutenant 


visited his friend again. This time 
he was a simple caretaker of a small 
estate who was calling on Bishop 
Furuya. The caretaker now attends 
catechism class regularly. He will 
never forget the book that Bishop 
Furuya loaned him after being 
released from prison. 






























Howdy. Youngster! 


it’s a big “Hello!” that the missioner reserves for the youngsters 
of his parish. In them he visions the strong Church of tomorrow. 








~ — ~ . . — 


Juan knows that Father Christopher Gibbons of New York City is a friend 
The look that passes between priest and boy tells more than any caption. 








‘‘Here’s a holy picture.” Father John Bradley gives this Chilean lassie 
a holy card—one kind of gift welcomed by any Latin-American child. 
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Mario couldn’t remember how to bless himself. Every time the Padre met 
him on the streets of Temuco, Chile, he quizzed the lad. Now he knows. 





Father Gerbermann shows real interest in the problem of this Ecuadorian 
miss. Today this Texas Padre listens to the tales of Guatemalan tykes. 








KINUGASA 
GETS GOING 





BY GEORGE J. HIRSCHBOECK 


@ ONE OF THE youngest of the Mary- 
knoll missions is in the Kinugasa 
section of Kyoto, Japan. Kinugasa 
is a study in contrasts. 

The northern part of this section 
is settled by wealthy Japanese, who 
embody the refined culture for 
which Kyoto is famous. The south- 
ern and eastern parts of the mission 
are. peopled by workers. 

I can hear the factory weavers 
from across the street, as they oper- 
ate their huge looms. The Japanese 
say that the noise sounds like gatcha 
gatcha. Beyond is the slum district 
where the near-destitute live; the 
people there are so poor that their 
name as a class is not even men- 
tioned in polite conversation. Kinu- 
gasa abounds in Buddhist temples 
and Shinto shrines. 

A saintly woman, Noma San, 
teaches women and children who 
are studying the doctrine. She also 
takes care of the sacristy. Hazuki 
San comes once a week to teach the 
evening class for workingmen; he 
also teaches catechism to boys on 
Sunday mornings. Hazuki is a 
skilled carpenter and helps by mak- 
ing bulletin boards and other things 
we use to advertise the existence of 
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the church. Recently, Tokonami 
San, came to join our forces. He 
does excellent work teaching stu- 
dents and young people. 

As an approach to the non-Chris- 
tians of the mission, I’m using the 
Legion of Mary. Members of this 
organization visit the homes in the 
area to tell the people that there is 
a Catholic Church in the region, 
and to issue a cordial invitation for 
them to investigate. 

I have started an English class on 
Thursday evenings in the hope of 


_ making a few friends for the Church, - 


among the students in the neighbor- 
hood schools and the workers in the 
offices and factories. 

Father Tibesar gave a talk to my 
English class not long ago. One 
effect of Father’s talk was a request 
from my English students for a class 
in religion, after the English class. 

This summer we are holding a 
three-week summer school, and a 
week of camping by the seashore, in 
order to attract more children. We 
give them a Catholic story hour and 
an hour of catechism each day. This 
taste of Catholic life is paying off 
well; about 75 children now come 
regularly for instruction. Their 
teachers — members of the: Legion 
of Mary — visit their pupils’ homes. 
In that way we hope to get the chil- 
dren’s relatives interested. 

Much of this activity is possible 
because Father Leonard staked out 
a claim in the Kinugasa district of 
Kyoto and got things moving here. 
His name is held in benediction by 
the people he baptized and by the 
kids who make the chutch’s play- 
ground their headquarters. 
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Kyoto, Japan, where Maryknollers are engaged in extensive mission work, 
is the center of religious and educational culture. It is not only the “Rome of 
Buddhism,” but it boasts of 12 different universities, with an enrollment of 
50,000 students. Seventy-five per cent of the students are from farming dis- 
tricts, and must find lodging in dormitories or lodging houses operated by 
individuals and private concerns demanding exorbitant rates. 


Father John C. Murrett, a Maryknoller from Buffalo, N.Y., is a teacher at 
the Imperial University of Kyoto. “In a small house — a cottage built for two,” 
he says, “I have made an experiment of caring for 14 young men.” He makes 
no charge for room, but those who are able to do so, pay 50 yen a day for 
board. Quite a saving for those who would have to pay 5,000 yen a month 
to a boarding house manager. 


During the past three years he has cared for some 32 different students, 
all of whom — except 5 who left for schools in other cities — are now 
baptized. Five of the 32 have entered the seminary to study for the diocesan 
priesthood. 

If student hostels could be built in Kyoto and conducted under Catholic 
auspices, they would prove to be great factors in providing spiritual and 
material assistance for many students. 


$15,000 would build one complete hostel, with chapel, study 
halls, dining and recreation rooms, offering accom- 
modations to 30 students; 


5,000 would provide for 10 sleeping rooms; 


2,500 would build one unit of a hostel {6 units are nec- 
essary); 
1,000 would build a chapel and study halls in each hostel; 


500 would provide for kitchen, dining and recreation 
rooms; 


100 would establish a fund guaranteeing board for 20 
indigent students for one month, or for two indigent 
students during one scholastic year. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MaryknollP.0., New York 








DEATH IN THE NIGHT 
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BY JOHN F. MeCONNELA = 

@ DEATH CAME suddenly to Brother 
Gonzaga Chilutti on a boat going 
up the Beni River, in Bolivia. This 
happened on February 11, the feast 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, the date of 
the first apparition to Bernadette. 

Complete darkness had settled 
swiftly over the Bolivian jungle, 
after a brilliant sunset to which 
Brother Gonzaga had called Bishop 
Lane’s attention. His own face was 
shining, even more than usual, with 
a proud appreciation of the beau- 
ties of his adopted land, as he went 
to his favorite place, a seat on the 
two-inch boards covering the engine 
pit. Soon after, someone noticed 
that he was saying his Rosary. 

All at once, about nine-thirty, 
there was a shower of glass — the 
sound of a crash — and the power 
failed. The darkened boat lurched, 
and seemed to be sinking. Father 
Bonner found Brother Gonzaga in 
the engine pit. An immense tree, 
which then lay across the middle of 
the boat, had struck him on the back 
of the head. He groaned a little 
when they moved him carefully. In 
less than a half hour, he was dead, 
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BROTHER GONZAGA 


with Bishop Lane, Monsignor 
Danehy, and Father Bonner — his 
three superiors—praying beside him. 

Brother Gonzaga entered Mary- 
knoll as a candidate for the Brothers 
in 1934, when he was not yet twenty- 
two. His father had died when he 
was very young, and his mother was 
in such poor health that the home 
had to be broken up. The Sisters of 
St. Joseph looked after the boy for 
eight years; the Christian Brothers, 
for four years more. After that he 
worked for several years, spending 
more than two as an orderly in a 
San Francisco hospital. 

Brother Gonzaga’s autobiography 
tells the story of his early life in 
two sentences. The second sentence 
gives his reason for becoming a 
Maryknoll Brother: ‘““My vocation 
I attribute to reading the Autobiog- 
raphy of the Little Flower; my place 
in life, to THE Fretp AFAR.” 

The young Carmelite’s Autobiog- 
raphy was for him more than a sign 
pointing in the direction of the 
missions. It supplied him with a 
pattern for his whole spiritual life. 
Those of us who were privileged to 
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know Brother Gonzaga well, were 
unable to give him much spiritual 
help. The little way of Saint Therese 
had made such an impression on 
him that he needed little else. He 
used to tell me how important her 
message seemed to him. 

“Gosh, Father,” he would say, “‘if 
people only knew about her!”’ And 
I often wished that it was in my 
power to loose Brother Gonzaga on 
the world, to see how “people” 
would react when, in all the intense 
simplicity of his enthusiasm, he 
would speak to them of her and of 
what she meant to him. 

In 1942, just after he took his 
final oath as a member of the Soci- 
ety, he wrote to Bishop James E. 
Walsh: “‘Maryknoll has always been 
very dear to me regardless of what 
was going on within me, and I will 
try to be thankful by being faithful.” 

Regardless of what was going on 
within me. He was referring to the 
long struggle that he had before he 
was able to make a final decision 
about his vocation. For a considera- 
ble time, it seemed to him that God 
was calling him to be a Trappist. 
It was a blessing for Maryknoll 
when Abbot Dunne of Gethsemane 
finally informed the young man 
that his vocation was to be an 
active Maryknoller. 

During the years, the reports of 
his superiors contained nothing but 
praise for him, although occasion- 
ally they stated that he was inclined 
to be a little too indifferent to what 
he ate and wore, or a little too 
ready to let others impose upon 
him. In May of 1945, he was assigned 
to Maryknoll’s Pando Vicariate. 








THE TREE FELL 
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A represents Bishop Lane and 
two companions forward on boat; 
8 is Brother Gonzaga at motor 
in center; C is cook at stern, 





The ambaiba tree, 100 feet tall, 
began to fall when Bishop Lane 
and companions were in direct line 
and boat was 40 feet offshore. 
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By fime tree reached river, the 
launch had moved upstream svuf- 
ficiently for ombaiba to strike 
Brother a fatal blow on the head. 
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On being informed of this, Brother 
Gonzaga wrote to Bishop Walsh: “I 
am very happy at the news of my 
being sent to the missions. The 
opportunity leaves me very grateful 
to God and to Maryknoll. I promise 
to do the best I can. Please pray 
for me, and God bless you.” 

In all of his letters during the 
years that followed, his constant 
themes were these: how much he 
liked the people, especially the chil- 
dren; how thankful he was to be in 
Bolivia; how good the priests were, 
and what fine work they were do- 
ing. I remember listening to him in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, as he de- 
scribed the folk of the Pando. “Gee, 
Father, the people are so-poor! They 
haven’t anything! But they are good, 
Father, and it isn’t their fault that 
they don’t know anything about 
religion.” 

Brother Gonzaga had only one 
serious trial: the love God had 
showered on him was his constant 
torment, He had done nothing to 
deserve it, he was convinced. How 
ceuld he share it with others, and so 
prove that he was not ungrateful? 

A striking characteristic of the 
Little Flower’s passion for the apos- 
tolate was her constant conscious- 
ness that a most effective way to 
help souls is to help priests. 

“His whole life might be summed 
up in two phrases,” writes Monsignor 
Danehy, the Pando Vicariate su- 
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perior. “As an Auxiliary Brother, 
he was of unfailing service to the 
priests with whom he worked. As a 
true Maryknoller, he had an abid- 
ing faith in Mary.” 

Before his last trip, Brother Gon- 
zaga took Bishop Lane into the 
cabin and pointed to a holy card of 
Saint Therese. He said: “This trip 
is under her protection.”” We might 
think that for once she went to 
sleep on the job — but Brother Gon- 
zaga would not look at it that way. 
He was thinking of the safety of the 
others on the boat, rather than his 
own. For him, could there have 
been a happier ending than to die 
the way one of his people might die 
and to be buried in their midst? 

“May God grant peace to the 
soul of Brother Gonzaga!” wrote 
Bishop Lane a few hours after the 
death. “He exemplified in a beauti- 
ful way the ideal of our Maryknoll 
Brothers. I hope he will be an 
inspiration and edification to a long 
line of notable confreres, who will 
dedicate their lives to helping our 
missioners.” 

“Brother Gonzaga’s death fulfilled 
his every desire,” remarked Father 
Raymond J. Bonner. “He died on 
the Feast of Our Lady of Lourdes; 
he died saying the Rosary. He died 
beside the motor of the boat that he 
had watched over so tenderly as he 
guided Maryknoll missioners on the 
rivers of Bolivia.” 


OPERATION ROUNDUP. When school opened at Sasstown, Liberia, the 
ringing of the bell was a signal to hide. ““We found them everywhere,” writes 
Father Harrington; “under an upturned canoe, on top of a palm tree, in a 
banana clump. A boy without clothes is hard to catch; he’s like a wiggling eel.”’ 





Special Requirements for Training or Support of Active Workers 


Africa, 


Chile, 


Formosa, 
Guatemala, 
Japan, 
Korea, 
Mexico, 


Peru, Lima 
Peru, Puno 


Philippine 
islands, 


20 native seminarians . 


17 native Sisters 
18 native teachers . 


8 native seminarians . 


6 native Sisters 

3 native catechists . 
25 native teachers . 

6 native seminarians 
16 native teachers . 

9 native catechists . 

5 native catechists . 
25 native catechists . 
10 native priests 

5 Sisters School. rent 

9 native catechists . 

7 native teachers . 

5 native teachers . 


50 native seminarians . 


20 teachers . 
5 catechists 


500 books for seminarians 


10 catechists . 


Select your item and write 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 


$15 per month each 
$15 per month each 
$15 per month each 
$15 per month each 
$15 per month each 
$25 per month each 
$25 per month each 
$15 per month each 
$25 per month each 
$15 per month each 
$20 per month each 
$25 per month each 
$15 per month 

$75 yearly 

$15 per month 

$15 per month 

$25 per month each: 
$15 per month each 
$25 per month each 
$20 per month each 


; $2 each 


$15 per month each 
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Crowns the Queen 


BY VINCENT B. McCONAUGHY 


@ IT Is my strong conviction that 
our best hope for Puno is the youth. 
Much of our time and energy (is de- 
voted to training boys and girls, in 
our parish of San Juan and in our 
school. The youngsters respond very 
well: large numbers of young people 
attending Sunday Mass is some- 
thing new in Puno. Many of them 
approach the Holy Table, and that 
is a great victory for God in this 
city on the shores of Lake Titicaca. 

We are gradually gaining ground 
in this sacred battle for Christ. Who 
can best help us to achieve this 
victory and to secure it? Our 
Blessed Mother. 

Our aim is to see that all the 
boys:and girls in Puno live up to 
their Catholic heritage. The re- 
action of the students to this pro- 

has been encouraging. We 
have all kinds of students: the very 
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rich and the very poor. As an act 
of gratitude for past progress, -and 
petition for future success, we have 
gone to Mary, Our Lady of Fatima. 

Father Cleary secured a beautiful 
white statue of Our Lady of Fatima. 
One sunny afternoon the students 
and their parents gathered with the 
Padres de Maryknoll in our school 
patio. Seven girls from our grade 
school entered thé patio — they 
were dressed in long, white gowns. 
Their leader was little Diana 
Abusada, who ‘carried a brilliant 
gold crown and a silver rosary. 
After Father Cleary blessed the 
statue, Diana ascended the steps, 
crowned the statue, and placed the 
rosary in the folded hands. 

Father Cleary’s sermon dealt with 
the way we should co-operate with 
the requests of our Mother. After- 
wards all joined in the recitation 
of the Rosary. An impressive pro- 
cession through the patio to the 
chapel, followed. Our Blessed 
Mother looked down graciously 
upon her children in Puno. 

Everyone attended solemn Bene- 
diction. After the Divine Praises, all 
joined in singing the beautiful 
Lourdes hymn. The people were so 
taken up with the ceremony that 
they were reluctant to leave. 

The setting of this shrine to Mary 
is something that deserves a bit of a 
comment. Mary’s statue looks down 
on a section of South America that 
might be called the roof of the 
continent: Puno is three miles high. 
The cold wind that blows endlessly 
in this altitude is no match for the 
warm devotion in the hearts of 
these hardy Indians. 
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These Sisters, stepping 
from their transoceanic ship, 
start a lifetime of work for 
God im foreign lands. Already, they have begun to take Christ to the millions who 
know Him not. 

Thirty other Sisters are ready. Trained for and assigned to mission posts in 


Asia, Africa, Latin America, Pacific Islands, and elsewhere, they must have that 
fmal requisite — boat fare to get there. 


We need, on an average, $500 for each. 
This is YOUR opportunity to help take God’s love to your brothers of all races. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


The enclosed $ will send a Sister (part-way) (entirely) to 
her corner in Christ's world-wide vineyard. 





NAME. 





ADDRESS CITY, ZONE___STATE. 


As long as | can, | will send $ a month to help support a Mary- 
knoll Sister. | understand that | may discontinue this aid at any time. 


































@ ONE NICE THING about living on 
a tight little island like Koror, here 
in the Palau Islands, is this: You 
get to know everybody else who, 
for some reason or other, shares 
with you the terra firma (what there 
is of it) of your pinpoint in the 
Pacific. 

We came to Koror in 1948, in 
answer to an invitation by the Jesuit 
Fathers, and by now there isn’t a 
blade of grass here that we don’t 
know by its first name. Small won- 
der! Koror measures 6 miles in 
length and a half mile across; and 
the last two miles are uninhabited. 
Besides, there is lots of ocean 
around us. 

It would be too bad entirely if 
one didn’t like one’s fellow-islanders! 
There’s nothing to be done about 
it, but start swimming off to some- 
where else. That would be a very 
long swim, indeed. 

But — like? Indeed, we love the 
996 others who live on Koror. (Well, 
there are four Maryknoll Sisters, 
and the census gives our island 
1,000 population.) We love them 
very much. You would, too, if you 
knew them. * 

Dearest of all is Clemente. Bent 
over and old, with teeth so black- 
ened by betel chewing that one can 
scarcely count the missing ones, he 
comes forward after Sunday Mass 
with the grandest smile in the world. 

He is a deaf-mute; he cannot say 
what is in his mind. So he takes 
your hand and kisses it by way of 
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saying, ‘“‘God bless you, Sister. 
Teach our children well. Thanks for 
coming from America to help us.”’ 

Long years ago, somebody con- 
verted Clemente. How he did. it, 
nobody knows. The man cannot 
read or write, he knows none of the 
modern methods of picking up in- 
formation. But he knows his religion 
very well. 

Here on Koror, we Sisters go to 
the church for Mass. We light our 
kerosene lanterns and start off, just 
as the sky grows faintly light. We 
meet Clemente every morning, on 
his way to Mass, hurrying up over 
the hill, with his kerosene lamp 
jogging in time with his happy trot. 
He pays no attention to us then — 
no smile, no wave of the hand. All 
eagerness, he moves along quickly, 
like a ship putting into snug harbor. 

At Mass, he’s wonderful. Over by 
Blessed Mother’s little white statue, 
he kneels the entire time with hands 
joined, palm to palm, fingertip to 
fingertip. At Communion time, he 
goes forward from his place, stops 
three separate times to kneel on 
both knees, and approaches the 
altar rail. Afterwards he makes a 
long thanksgiving, kneeling abso- 
lutely motionless on the concrete 
floor, his hands together like a child. 

Another Koror friend is Johanna; 
everyone calls her ““Madre.”’ Quite 
simply she has dedicated her life 
to helping everyone on Koror. 

We were on a boat trip to another 
island once, and nearly all the other 











women were seasick. They all came 
to Madre, so she might be beside 
them as they leaned over the rail. 
On a bus trip, the children became 
tired. It was on Madre’s lap that 
they all wanted to sleep. 

Before we came to Koror, Madre 
conducted a quasi-school for the 
Catholic children. She welcomed us 
most graciously, and even installed 
herself as our housegirl and laun- 
dress until we could get our bear- 
ings. Every Palauan and every 
American on Koror knows and re- 
spects Madre. 


Boys raise ructions, even in idyllic 


Maria is Sister Camillus’ prize 
pupil and our chief source of in- 
formation on that bugaboo for new 
missioners, the Palauan language. 
She is about 50 years old, and looks 


‘like a Negro granny with her glasses 


half-way down her nose as she reads 
by the light of the kerosene lamp. 

Maria is well tattooed and a bit 
ashamed of it. She worked for the 
German Sisters and they forbade 
tattooing. “As soon as they went 
back to Germany — ah, I had it 
done!” she says. “I was very vain 
in those days!” 


Pacific Isles. Sister Andrew Marie 


(McIver) of Tupper Lake, N. Y., helps Mama to cool hot tempers in Likieb. 
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ANEW! NEW! 


Father Mark Teanton, pris- 
oner of the Chinese Reds, gives 
us a gripping story of the de- 
struction of religion in Chine. 


¥ AB 1A 

¢ ’ \ t, “So dramatic, yet with dig- 

nity, ¢ondor, eccuracy of 
~\ of a: 

\ is - : —Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


NO SECRET is SAFE $10 
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Hundreds 


wae = Maryknoll’s New Low Price Books 


Ask for the We are publishing this low-price line at great 
Maryknoll sacrifice so that you may push semeenes by put- 
Bookshelf ting these books in circulation. i 


ACCENT ON LAUGHTER the life of Father larry Conley, 
Boston Maryknolier who organized the Dead End Kids of Toishan, China. 
Cloth $1.50, paper 60c 
A MODERN MARTYR the life of Blessed 
Theophone Venard, mortyred in Indochina. 
Cloth $1.50, paper 60c 
WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH 
The life of Father Jerry Donovan, Pittsburgh Mory- 
knoller killed by bandits in Manchuria. Cloth $1.00 
EARLY DAYS OF MARYKNOLL 
The first decade of Moryknoll history. Cloth $1.65 
THE MARYKNOLL STORY 0b Consi- 
dine's well illustrated description of Mar: "tae mis- 
sions. 

















catalogue 


Please send me: 


raising plan and sample box of cards. 


RAISE FUNDS with Maryknoll’s 
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[_] Please send your Christmas card fund: | 
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os closed —_] Please bill me. Catholic Christmas Cards! 
Mr. Ask for our Christmas card 
Mrs. oe 

Miss (please print or write your name clearly) fund-raising plan and for 
iain sample box of our truly Cath- 





olic Christmas cards. 
City 
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THE“RED” LOOK 


@ NO GREATER PROOF of the tyranny of com- 
munism can be found than in these photos. 
At left is Father Robert W. Greene just 
before being arrested. Below is how he 
looked after torture and Red “trial.” 





AFTER 





OUR STREET 





BY GEORGE M. CARROLL 


@ I COULDN’T very well call it “My 
Street,”’ because after all I share 
it with about 10,000 people. And 
then again, in Korean, we very 
seldom say “my”; instead, we use 
the word 0o-ree which means ours. 

Our Street is not very long, and 
it is not very wide. But I think 
that more people pass along it each 
day than on any of the main streets 
of Pusan in Korea. 
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Let’s take a stroll up Our Street 
from its beginning, where it joins 
one of the main streets of the city. 
You will be invited to have your 
picture taken — to your left is the 
photography section. While we are 
waiting for our picture to be de- 
veloped and printed — it will take 
about ten minutes — let’s look up 
this alley that runs off Our Street. 

Watch your step, or you’re liable 
to stumble over the youngsters who 
are squatting before knee-high tables 
reading — you’d never guess what: 
Superman, the Phantom, Li’l 
Abner, Blondie — all are there along 
with an illustrated Life of Christ. 
TOPIX printed the Life of Christ, 
but all the other comic books these 
youngsters pore over were “‘writ by 
hand” as Li’l Abner would say. 
Korean youth pay the equivalent 
of one cent to read these on the 
premises. 

Our pictures are ready so let’s 
move along. We’ll have to go slowly 
because Our Street is crowded with 
people, jeeps, and horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Tinkers are noisily at work in 
the next stall. One worker is flatten- 
ing empty tin cans; another is 
soldering flattened cans together; 
and over here are the finished prod- 
ucts. In the States, a well-known 
beer advertises that it is 33 beers 
blended into one. Here it is 33 
beer cans blended into one fine 
washtub. The tinkers turn out an 
astonishing variety of household 
articles from empty tin cans. 

Perhaps the walk has made you 
hungry, and you’d like a snack. Our 
Street has at least a hundred snack 
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bars — all of them with curb serv- 
ice. They serve anything, from 
doughnuts to kimchi. The latter is 
a pickled-cabbage-and-turnip dish 
that is distinctly Korean. 

“Next!” The familiar cry rings 
out and you instinctively look for 
the striped barber pole. Instead, 
you find yourself standing before 
a row of homemade chairs under a 
lean-to. Six barbers, and no wait- 
ing. Custom haircuts and shaves 
are easy. Shampoo? Sorry, you'll 
have to come back on a rainy day. 

Next we come to the building- 
material store. Something in card- 
board? You will find a large selec- 
tion of used cardboard cartons 
from which to choose. Rice-straw 
bags are available for the better 
class of shacks. There are old maga- 
zines with which to paper the walls. 


Now we have arrived in front of 
the Maryknoll Sisters’ Clinic. A 
long line of people have queued up, 
waiting to get tickets that will en- 
title them to free examination and 
treatment by either of two Sister 
doctors or the three Korean doctors 
at the clinic. They wait for hours 
in the rain, snow, or shine. Some 
of them come from as far away as a 
hundred miles. They have heard 
over the bamboo wireless of the 
wonderful kindness and medicine 
to be had from the Sisters. Many of 
the clinic’s patients become converts. 

We could go on up to the end of 
Our Street, but we would find 
pretty much the same as those we 
have just seen, heard, and smelled. 

Take a walk up Our Street and 
you can see for yourself, the passing 
parade — a cross section of Korea. 


CAN YOU PATCH A POWER PLANT? 


@ THANKS to that anonymous donor for 
the five dollars. It has been spent. 
I blew myself to some tools, because a 
couple of times I’ve found myself up 
in the hills here in Guatemala, trying 
to fix a generator without even a good 
screwdriver. 

Father Paul Sommer watched me hunt- 
ing around his mission for a couple of 
hours, one day. Finally I pounced on 
a cheap wrench. With a bit of hacksaw 
blade, a small rag wrapped around one 
end for a handle, I went to work. 
Some judicious filing yielded a nice 
little half moon of metal, about 4%” 
thick and 34” across. This little wafer 
fitted nicely in its slot on the shaft, 
slid smoothly in the key way and the 
generator of Jacaltenango was back in 
operation. 
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A bit of metal doesn’t loom large 
on the horizon. But in a world so 
precariously balanced that a split hydro- 
gen atom can set it skittling down the 
corridors of the universe, our little chips 
of metal do build up a great restraining 
wedge. 
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Perry Burgess, who has ded- 
icated his life to the relief of 
suffering victims of leprosy 
everywhere in the world, devotes 
a chapter in his autobiography 
(Born of Those Years, Henry 
Holt, N.Y., $4, Copyright, 1951, 
By Perry Burgess) to Father 
Joseph Sweeney of Maryknoll. 


Day in a Cemetery 


@ As I ENTERED the gates to the 
compound of the Maryknoll mis- 
sion someone said, “Here comes 
Big Joe now.” 

Taking one look at him I could 
understand how he got his nick- 
name. Father Sweeney was big: 
tall, broad-shouldered, and vigorous. 

“‘How did you get here?’ he 
demanded when we had been in- 
troduced. 

When I explained that I had just 
come in on the boat he protested, 
“But that is impossible. I was at the 
pier when the boat arrived and I 
went immediately to the bridge. The 
captain said there were no foreigners 
on the ship, only seven hundred 
Chinese.” 

“Well, there must have been seven 
hundred and one,” I informed him, 
“because I was one of the Chinese.” 

Father Sweeney was shocked to 
learn where I had spent the night. 
Such a situation was almost un- 
heard of. 

“Don’t give it a thought,” I said. 
“If there is ever a wrong place to 
be, I am most likely to find it.” 

“You look as though no great 
harm-had come to you,” he said 
with a laugh. 

A sumptuous breakfast was await- 
ing me and a hungry-looking com- 
pany of young priests, supervised 
by Bishop James E. Walsh, who was 
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later to become Superior General 
of Maryknoll, had delayed their 
own meal that I might join them. 
They were a jovial and pleasant 
company, and they made me feel 
entirely at home. 

After breakfast, Bishop Walsh 
showed me about the grounds and 
buildings, under the impatient eyes 
of Big Joe who was eager to get out 
to the leprosarium at Sunwui. 

Father Joe Sweeney’s work was in 
a cemetery on the side of a broad 
hill near Sunwui, South China. 
From top to bottom there appeared 
the white sepulchers of the dead, 
built into the sides of the hill. And 
there, among the tombs, were the 
dwellings of the leprosy patients. 
These grounds were the only ones 
available to Father Sweeney, so, be- 
ing the unbeatable Irish American 
he is, there is where he built his 
leprosarium. The only material for 
construction was the palms, so the 
houses of the patients were made of 
its broad leaves. And there was 
plenty of material with which to 
rebuild when necessity arose, as it 
did, constantly. 

A few of the patients had better 
houses, of wood. These were the 
aristocrats of the colony. The fam- 
ilies of the inmates of the tombs 
paid an annual rent..After a year 
or so the remains of the departed 
relatives were exhumed and care- 
fully collected in an urn or jar. The 
more ambitious of the patients gath- 
ered up the abandoned wooden cof- 
fins and, when they had enough ma- 
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terial, built themselves a house of 
something more substantial .than 
Sunwui palms. 

What Big Joe Sweeney could do 
with half a chance would make 
the world sit up and take notice. 
What he did with practically noth- 
ing was incredible. 

The most impressive thing to me 
was the fact that these patients 
were getting excellent medical care. 
The priest had gone to Culion to 
learn how to give treatment. He 
had built a clinic and laboratory, 
also of palms. It had a dirt floor 
and was unheated, but it served its 
purpose. In subsequent years he had 
acquired the services of two doctors, 
an American from Brooklyn and a 
Filipino from Manila. Routine 
laboratory tests were made and 
every effort put forth to give those 
who were ill improved treatment. 

I have visited leprosaria where 
the homes and hos- 
pitals were of the 
finest, but nowhere 
have I seen a group 
of patients more con- 
tented than those 
whom I visited that 
day. 
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I left Sunwui, impressed by what 
I had seen of the refusal of a re- 
sourceful and devoted man to be 
stopped in his work. And there 
began that day a friendship that 
has lasted these 
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sarium. Connors and Sweeney were 
working in the laboratory with a 
patient whose feet were badly ulcer- 
ated. Big Joe’s brother watched for 
a few minutes and then suddenly 


twenty years. 
Father 
Sweeney, as 
well as many 
others, has con- 
tinued his pro- 
digious labor in 
South China in 


Father Connors 
YOUR ROSARY 


When you finish reciting your Ros- 
ary, won't you please return to the 
five beads at the crucifix and recite 
the Our Father, three Aves, and 
Gloria again for all missioners? 


shouted, ‘“‘Joe, 
your brother’s 
going to faint! 
Look after him 
while I get the 
smelling salts.” 

“Never mind 


the 


face of almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles. Not only was he faced with 
widespread indifference on the part 
of Chinese officials, but war hit him 
severely, for his leprosarium was 
shelled, his buildings destroyed, 
many of his people shot, and the 
whole area occupied by enemy 
troops. 

But with something like the dog- 
ged resistance of the Chinese them- 
selves, he and his little band have 
withstood every discouragement 
and simply started over again from 
scratch at the first opportunity. 
They have never been overwhelmed 
by the immensity of any problem. 

What this achievement repre- 
sented in single-minded struggle 
can hardly be made clear to people 
who are unfamiliar with the primi- 
tive and often hostile conditions 
under which these men have worked. 
Every personal consideration has 
been subordinated to the welfare of 
the patients. 

One of my favorite stories about 
Father Sweeney concerns a visit his 
brother, also a priest but not in 
medical work, made to the lepro- 


salts,’’ 
roared Big Joe. “Get the camera! 
We'll take his picture—great pub- 
licity!”’ 

When I was with him, Father 
Sweeney was building a new lepro- 
sarium, the “‘Gate of Heaven,” 
which was opened in 1938. It was 
an immense improvement over the 
first one. It had rich land, drink- 
able water, a fish-filled stream, 
brick buildings, including a chapel 
and a hospital. Oddly enough, the 
site of this leprosarium at Ngaimdon 
is, by legend, considered to be the: 
first place in which a victim of 
leprosy ever appeared in China. 

Father Sweeney told me that in 
spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
the Chinese believe that leprosy is 
inheritable up to and especially in 
the third generation; only descend- 
ants in the fourth generation are 
considered safe for marriage. There 
are villages where originally the 
entire population was made up of 
people with the disease, but the 
stigma so persists that their de- 
scendants are still considered in- 
eligible for marriage with outsiders, 
although the infective ancestors 
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died two hundred years ago. 

Lest it should appear that the 
Gate of Heaven Leprosarium was 
constructed and carried on under 
less trying conditions than was 
encountered in building the one in 
the graveyard at Sunwui, it might 
be pointed out that this work was 
done to the accompaniment of con- 
stant bombing and sniping on the 
part of the Japanese. In fact, it was 
soon to serve as a sanctuary for non- 
infected war refugees. 

As though enemy shellfire and 
the increased number of hungry 
mouths to feed were not enough in 
the way of complications, the situa- 
tion was made much worse. To 
further complicate matters, a ship- 
ment by a blockade runner of medi- 
cal supplies, intended to last for two 
years, was caught by a Japanese 
naval patrol. Malaria raged as well 
as an unknown form of anemia that 
proved fatal to three fourths of the 
entire population of the leprosarium. 
When the epidemic subsided less 
than one hundred patients were left. 

Father Sweeney left for Hong 
Kong to.go into the hospital for an 
operation. Soon afterwards the Jap- 
anese successfully barricaded the 
entire section. When he knew that 
the blockade runner on which 
he was returning was going to be 
captured, Joe Sweeney, despite his 
recent operation, dived overboard. 
He swam for six hours before he 
reached an island where, after lying 
exhausted for days, he was dis- 
covered by natives who kept him 
hidden until they could find a junk 
to take him to the mainland. 

This might strike the average 
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man as enough activity to satisfy 
his conscience, but Father Sweeney, 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
joined the United States Navy as a 
chaplain; he served until the end of 
the war, at which time he returned 
to find out what happened to the 
leprosarium. 

Father Sweeney came back, 
looked at the filth, the broken fur- 
niture, the ruined buildings, the 
insects, rolled up his sleeves, and 
started all over. 

But that is not the end of the 
story. A recent letter from Father 
Sweeney said, “Father Quinn and I 
must remain with our big family of 
some two hundred dependents. We 
do not know what the attitude of 
the Communist government will be 
toward them. We have always given 
free medical care to the poor of the 
district, and this hospital work is 
said to be in favor with the Com- 
munists.”’ 

[Latest reports have it that the 
Communists have taken over Father 
Sweeney’s leprosarium and dispos- 
sessed its founder. ] 
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BEAUTY REMEMBERED 
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4 : 
} Lo Mo [old mother) was the loveliest 
’ woman in her city; she had wealth and 
2 her life was warmed by the devotion 
} of her husband and three children, 
2 One evening she burned herself acci- 
] dentally and felt no pain. She had 
2 leprosy. While her family slept she 
} Stole out of the house and her wander- 
2 ings brought her to the cemetery at 
} Sunwui where she lived for years. 
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Twenty-five years 
ago Pope Pius X1 
iramed St. Theresa 
Patroness of the 


Church’s world 


missions. 





OUR PRAYER 
Saint Theresa of the Child Jesus, you who have 
been rightly proclaimed the Patroness of Catholic 
missions throughout the world, remember the burn- 
ing desire which you manifested here on earth, to plant 
the Cross of Christ on every shore and to preach the 


Gospel even to-the consummation of the world. We 
implore you, according to your promise, to assist all 
priests and missionaries and the whole Church of God. 


300 days indulgence once a day; plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions, if this prayer is devoutly said every day for a month. 





VICO VERSUS SCHOOL 


BY JOHN B. GALLAGHER 


M@ ANY YOUNG Boy can think of 
many reasons why he should not go 
to school. Vico knows them all. He 
was a sickly child and soon learned 
that he was not expected to keep up 
with his healthy companions. Few 
people in his small village, in the 
Pando region of Bolivia, objected to 
his spending long hours playing in 
the sun. And many neighbors felt 
that they were performing acts of 
charity when they gave him gen- 
erous tips for running errands. 
The Padres thought it would be 
an even better idea to have Vico run 
errands for the parish. In return, 
the boy would get three square 
meals a day, his clothes, and a bit 
of spending money. Vico seemed de- 
lighted with this new arrangement. 
There was only one catch to it as 
far as he was concerned: the Padres 
insisted that he attend school. 
“School is out of the question!” 
muttered Vico. “I have too many 
errands to run. I have a headache. 
I have a toothache. I’m so hope- 
lessly behind my classmates that 
there is no use trying to catch up.” 
Vico said that he could not stand 
the strain of physical education. 
He ignored the fact that he could 
play soccer for hours at a time, 
after the school day ended. 
_ When I asked the teacher to co- 
operate in the fight to keep Vico 
in line, she stoutly refused: “How 
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can you expect me to do that? Why, 
I’m so grateful when that naughty 
boy doesn’t come to school that I 
say a prayer of thanksgiving!” 

Every time I asked Vico about 
school, he had a new excuse. Once 
he told me that he was forced to run 
more errands because of inflation. 
He could not waste precious time 
going to school. 

Vico seemed to have an endless 
supply of reasons. The other day he 
told me: “‘Padre, I won’t need any 
education. I plan to be the bishop’s 
secretary when I grow up.” 


LILY OF THE KING 


Nasturtium is so colorful a flower, 

More varied than great Solomon's 
array; 

Chrysanthemum upholds its golden 
dower 

And makes us think of Nippon far 
away. ' 


In China, seeds of blood-red lily sow- 
ing . 
Within the troubled depths of dark- 

ened earth, 
Foretell a harvest time beyond all 
knowing, 
With angel tears to hasten its re- 
birth. 
47 



























THE 
OASIS 


Glued to the window of a candy 
store were two urchins, their 


tongues hanging out for a taste. 
BY JAMES E. WALSH 


@ a woMAN of square jaws, ample 
proportions, uncertain age, and 
voluminous wrappings, suddenly 
straightened up. She kicked sharply 
on the slats of the pedicab and 
shouted at the driver above the 
rattle of traffic. ‘Arrived. Finished. 
Stop. What’s the matter? Got thorns 
in your back? Let me out. I want 
to live another day.” 

These somewhat redundant in- 
structions streamed from the woman 
in a mixture of four Chinese dialects, 
and more or less in one breath, as 
she hopped clear of the pedicab and 
landed on the sidewalk. She thrust 
the fare into the driver’s hand and 
started off down the street. She 
edged in and out where she saw an 
opening, sidestepped clusters of 
shoppers, dodged market baskets 
swinging from housewives’ shoulders. 

She hardly glanced at the ornate 
store windows that lined both sides 
of the glittering street. But when 
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she came to Permanent Prosperity 
Every Taste Candy Store, a sight 
caught her eye and held it for just 
a moment. Glued to the window of 
the candy store were two little boys 
in flapping rags. They were very 
small and very dirty. Their tiny 
fingers pointed out to each other 
the particular wares of their pre- 
dilection. 

Square jaws has soft eyes. She 
looked at the would-be shoppers, 
hesitated for a split second. Then 
a vision of beggar hordes, swoop- 
ing down on her from all direc- 
tions at the first sign of weakness, 
promptly brought her to her senses. 

She was almost at her destination 
when she saw a one-legged man 
sitting on the pavement. Rolled out 
flat in front of him was a scroll of 
yellow paper. She knew without 
reading it that the document recited 
the man’s past and present history, 
in moving terms. At his right elbow 
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a mournful-looking dog sat up on 
its hind legs, holding a battered 
felt hat in its mouth. 

She took one look and weakened. 
“It’s a bit special, even for Avenue 
Joffre,” she said to herself. She put 
a bill in the hat, with a quick 
motion. The dog continued to look 
mournful. The courtly old man 
bowed, and threw his thanks after 
her as she hurried on. 

A quick turn into the arcade, a 
few steps along the lane between 
the apartments, a push through a 
little wooden door at the end of the 
lane — and all of a sudden she 
stepped into another world. 

As if by magic, all the clamor, 
bustle, uproar, and confusion of 
the street were banished. Shanghai 
is a city of contrasts, where almost 
anything is possible. She was now 
in a garden. The big compound that 
stretched out in front of her, bask- 
ing in sunshine and peace, was a 
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bower of green, from one end to the ,. 
other.. Broad, tree-lined paths cut 
through it, running off in half a 
dozen different directions. She 
headed for the sand-coloted build- 
ing, topped with a cross, that rose 
impressively above the trees at the 
back of the property.. Her eyes fell 
on great clumps of giant oleanders 
in riotous bloom. , 

*‘Look nice for the procession,” 
she thought with satisfaction. ‘Our 
Lady will be pleased with all the 
flowers; maybe with us also.” 

She passed through the big en- 
trance doors, and bounced into the * 
first room. She removed her wraps 
and sat down at the desk. Her 
journey was over. She gave a sigh 
of content, relaxed for a moment, 
breathed the air of peace. ‘The 
Chinese receptionist at Sacred 
Heart Convent was at her post, 
ready for business. 

Two minutes later the telephone 
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rang. “What, Mother? Inthe kin- 
dergarten? Yes, I’ll take care of 
that right away.” 

It took her ten minutes to get 
back from the kindergarten to report 
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years. Being Chinese, she had no 
disposition to hide the fact from 
anybody; she was, on the contrary, 
rather proud of it. Mary had done 
private nursing for a long time, but 


to the Mother she had found 
Superior. She OUR ROSARY herself getting 
found the Every Frida called for night 
Mother calm gag okidaie ss Aaa wastage ee ng see cases more 
and smiling, y Som- than she liked. 


but already 
armed with a 
considerable 
list of little 
odds and ends. Mother Superior 
was chiefly concerned with the pro- 
cession: she hoped that the people 
would know where to go, that un- 
seemly and noisy interruptions 
could be kept at a minimum, that 
all would proceed smoothly. 

“Try to keep things a little quiet, 
Mary,” she said. “I told the work- 
men who are building the kitchen 
annex to take a half day off. Don’t 
let them come back and start ham- 
mering in the middle of the proces- 
sion just because it’s a lucky day.” 

Mary was turning away when 
Mother Superior recalled her. 
“Mary, I forgot to ask you about 
the kindergarten. What happened?” 

“It wasn’t much, Mother. The 
big girls keep coming in to monop- 
olize the little girls’ ping-pong tables. 
They have no business in there, but 
it’s hard to keep them out. I just 
told Mother Agnes to get the car- 
penter to saw off the legs of the 
tables, to make them so low that 
the big girls can’t use them. Told 
her to ask your permission.” 

Mary Chow, a registered nurse 
and a good one, was getting on in 


munion and his Rosary for our bene- 
factors. And each priest says his 
Mass for our benefactors’ intentions. 





So when the 
chance came 
to take a sim- 
ple, easy job 
like that of receptionist at Sacred 
Heart Convent, Mary jumped at it. 

After several months at her new 
post, Mary had revised her first 
optimistic forecast just a little. 
Sacred Heart Convent was an estab- 
lishment that provided education 
for fifteen hundred girls, in every 
stage from kindergarten up to, and 
including, university grade. At the 
same time, the convent served as a 
hotel for visiting and marooned re- 
ligious of many varieties, as a shelter 
and refuge for displaced catechists 
and other women from a half dozen 
provinces. Mary had gotten herself 
into a beehive of feminine activity 
of every shape and form. 

Still, Mary had no regrets about 
the change she had made. The 
work had its consolations. She liked 
the Mothers, and the Mothers liked 
her. ‘‘And besides,” she reflected, 
“it’s quiet in the chapel.” 

An hour before the procession 
started, Mary went to take a look 
at the little altar under the trees, 
where the bishop was to recite the 
Act of Consecration. Everything 
was in place; Our Lady’s statue 
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looked beautiful. But Mary thought 
the little platform where the bishop 
was to stand looked a little dubious. 
She decided to test it with her own 
avoirdupois; the whole flimsy struc- 
ture promptly caved in. It was only 
a foot above the ground, so no harm 
was done. Mary spent the best part 
of the next hour directing the car- 
penters to make the platform 
stronger. She said a prayer that it 
would hold the bishop this time. 

Back at the chapel itself, a small 
flurry was going on: the bishop’s 
miter was missing. Mary loyally 
joined in the search for a few min- 
utes; then decided that she could 
not lose any more time over a small 
problem like that. She rushed back 
to her office, grabbed her rosary 
and hymn book. It was time for the 
procession to begin. 

Order seemed to come out of 
chaos, like magic. Everyone said 
the procession was heavenly. Just to 
hear that one word “Immaculate” 
going up to the skies from that 
chorus of voices — from the deep 
wells of love in all those hearts — 
made Mary forget everything. She 
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was happier still when the platform 
did not tumble down. 

Mary was comparing notes with 
the Mother Superior when the 
bishop came out. On the hustle to 
his next engagement, he stopped for 
a moment. 

“Everything went off splendidly, 
Mother,” he said. “I congratulate 
you. There couldn’t be a better 
place for a procession. What an air 
of quiet calm you have here, in the 
middle of Shanghai. There’s a deep 
peace about it: it’s an oasis.” He 
smiled, a little pleased at his own 
comment; Mother Superior smiled, 
too. “And don’t worry about that 
old miter,” he continued. “If ‘it 
doesn’t turn up, well and good. It’s 
a thing every bishep would like to 
get rid of, anyway.” He turned and 
was gone. 

Mary Chow saw no more prob- 
lems to solve, so she returned to her 
office. She picked up various odds 
and ends, gathered her multitudi- 
nous wraps about her ample per- 
son and with a sigh of relief she 
stepped once more into the cheerful 
noise and confusion of Avenue Joffre. 
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PETER WONG’S STORY 


@ PETER WONG was over sixty when he first heard about the Catholic Church. 
For some years he refused to study the doctrine. 

Then one day a soothsayer was called to his village in China. Peter joined the 
crowds to watch the man throw the devil out. The soothsayer beat his drums, 
but could not fall into the usual trance. He turned to the crowd and muttered, 
“T can’t doa thing until those Religion-of-Heaven people (Catholics) with their 


Peter Wong was so impressed that he decided to become a Catholic. He and 
all his clan studied the doctrine. All became fervent Catholics. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Failure 


Mso MANY Americans looking at 
China today — watching missioners 
banished, mission schools closed, 
churches robbed and profaned — 
sadly shake their heads and de- 
spairingly say, ‘““What a pity, to see 
the end of all the work done by the 
Church in that great country.” 

There is too much despair among 
us. We listen too willingly and 
gullibly to each prophet of doom 
that wails his lamentations into our 
ears. And we refuse to listen to 
St. Paul pleading with us to “‘re- 
joice again, I say, rejoice”; nor 
will we hear Our Lord comforting 
us with His reassuring, ‘Fear not.” 

Such fear and lack of faith should 
remind us of the hopeless Apostles. 
From a distance they took one look 
at Calvary and sadly declared that 
the end of their dreams had come, 
and slowly abandoned their Master. 
Calvary, in the plan of God, was 
the beginning, not the end. Our 
Blessed Lord’s suffering and death 
were reminders that His Church 
and its mystical members were to 
have future Gethsemanes and future 
Calvaries — but also future Easter 
Sundays. 
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in Asia 


Let us consider some of the his- 
torical steps that in some measure 
led to the present sad condition of 
China. In his book, The Things 
That Are Not Caesar’s, Jacques Mari- 
tain says: ““The complaints and 
curses which the East utters against 
us are inspired not only by hatred 
but also by profound disillusion. We 
cannot hear that outcry without 
quivering for sorrow and shame... 
before becoming indignant with our 
accusers, let us first admit we have 
sinned against them...” ’ 

We of the Christian West should 
indeed bow our heads and strike our 
breasts, and realize that in great 
measure we have failed the people 
of the Orient. Christian traders, 
Christian statesmen — yes, and 
Christian mission personnel, too — 
are all, to some degree, responsible 
for the condition that prevails there. 

It is a fact of history that Occi- 
dental traders who invaded China 
—and other countries of the 
Orient — went for profit or even for 
plunder. The conduct of Occidental 
traders in the port cities did not im- 
press the Chinese as manifesting a 
culture superior to their own. As one 
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As comfortable as an old shoe is the novel baby sitter, snapped 
in Kweilin, China, by Father Edwin McCabe. It was designed 
and built by a humble Chinese farmer — proof positive that 


Ss creative genius knows no national or territorial boundaries. 
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Chinese official put it: ‘““While we 
recognize the greatness of your 
practical and scientific achieve- 
ments, we find it impossible unre- 
servedly to admire a civilization 
that had produced manners so 
coarse and morals so low.” 

And—more shame to our “Chris- 
tian’’ traders! —there was the 
nefarious traffic in opium. What 
were the Chinese to think, when 
they knew that the ‘most shameful 
and most deadly virus that could 
be injected into a nation, had been 
forced upon them by a Christian 
power? 

In the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, it was a common 
practice for foreign gunboats to 
“rescue” missioners endangered in 
the interior of China. Missioners 
too blindly and too complacently 
accepted the benefits conferred by 
imperialistic and unjust treaty 
rights. Today, we see the ethical 
‘absurdity of gunboat support for 
Christian missionary endeavors. 
Today our missioners suffer in 
silence the horrors of unjust prison 
terms or house confinement. 


IF CHINA remains pagan and some 
of her leaders accept communism, 
in great measure that is the fault of 
Occidental Christians with whom 
China has come in contact. The 
Chinese have always wanted peace 
and leisure; the West would give 
them neither. The West taught them 
to look for good, not in charity and 
humility and mutual understand- 
ing, but in wealth and power and 
feverish, selfish activity. 

And so the Church must suffer 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


once again in China. But we who 
have seen the deep, abiding faith of 
China’s Catholics — we who know 
their limitless capacity to endure — 
feel certain that, when the present 
surface upheaval has subsided, the 
opportunity for the Church will be 
unlimited. For only the Church can 
give the Orientals the comfort they 
seek; and satisfy the spiritual hunger 
they are now enduring. Every mis- 
sioner imprisoned in China, is a 
beacon reminding the oppressed 
pagans, as well as the persecuted 
Christians, that truth in the end 
will prevail. God can even use com- 
munism to make men turn to Him. 

—John F. Donovan 
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ABRIC OF 


@ ONE OUT oF every three Cath- 
olics on our globe can be found in 
Latin America. At the same time, 
only about one out of every eight- 
een priests in the world is at work 
in Latin America. 
These two pairs of 
figures tell the re- 
ligious story of the 
whole continent. The 
rt people of Latin 
America have faith— 
a deep and fervent 
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faith. But they do not have the 
practice of that faith because they 
do not have sufficient priests to 
administer the sacraments and to 
teach the doctrine that is necessary 
for the understanding of those sacra- 
ments. 

“Our people believe,” said a 
prominent Latin-American ecclesi- 
astic, “‘but they do not understand 
why they believe, and we have far 
too few religious to teach them.” 

The reasons for the dearth of 
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This First Communion class, posing with Maryknoll’s 
TH E H e) PE Father John Gallagher and Sister John Patrice, is the 
hope of tomorrow. From such, please God, will come priests and Sisters so badly 
needed. Already this mission has sent young people to seminary and convent. 





In large cities where priests are available, 


a strong Catholic life exists. 


The May festival in this Peruvian college is marked by beauty and devotion. 


clergy in South and Central Amer- 
ica are far too complex to be told 
here. It is sufficient to say that the 
people want to be Catholics, and 
they go to extremes to have their 
children baptized. But unless these 
children can be instructed, they 
cannot grow up to be good Catholics; 
and unless they have a deep under- 
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standing of their Faith, they cannot 
develop vocations to the priesthood 
or the religious life. 

To help overcome this vicious 
circle of conditions, Maryknoll and 
other mission societies have been 
sending priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters to Latin America. The task of 
those devoted men and women is to 
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instruct Catholics and build up a 
native clergy. Once a native clergy 
exists in sufficient numbers, the 
missioners will be able to withdraw. 
The job is hardly begun, and many 
more missioners are needed. There is 
a big field here for generous youths. 


This procession honors Saint Rose 
of Lima, a native Peruvian saint. 


ta 


aid 
evar he.- 
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It is in the hinterlands where the majority of Indians live, that priests 


are lacking. These highland people sorely need help to live their faith. 








~ The Maryknoll Family 


@ ONE GOOD suiT deserves another. 
Before World War II, a friend took 
Father Mark A. Tennien, a Mary- 
knoller from South China, into Saks 
Fifth Avenue and bought him a suit. 
During the war, this gift had some 
tremendous experiences, passing 
successively to the backs of Ameri- 
cans, Chinese, Europeans, in war- 
torn South China. Father Tennien 
then wrote the saga of the suit, and 
in 1947 it appeared as an article 
in this magazine. 

Someone in the Saks firm saw the 
story and felt very proud of their 
product. Now, in this year of Our 
Lord 1952, Father Tennien, once 
again in New York, called at the 
famous Fifth Avenue store and 
accepted the invitation to be meas- 
ured for another suit — this time a 
gift from the firm. 


@ CATHOLICS PRAY for the missions. 
We have concrete proof in the thou- 
sands of copies of our leaflet, “Daily 
Prayers for Missions’ that have 
been purchased this year. This 
simple piece was originated by 
Bishop Walsh, Maryknoll’s co- 
founder in the early days and it is 
still immensely popular. 

A Sister of Mercy in Massa- 
chusetts writes a letter that typifies 
the interest: “I bought 100 copies 
of your ‘Daily Prayers for Missions’ 
out of my scanty funds and gave 
them to my 52 pupils, to our Sister 
Superior and to the other Sisters 
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of our convent. They are using them 
every day. Both Sisters and pupils 
love to say these prayers and, of 
course, they do not forget Mary- 
knoll when they say them.” 


M@ FOR MANY YEARS the Brooklyn 
Director of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith has been paying 
friendly calls to Maryknoll and per- 
forming friendly acts for Mary- 
knollers. We salute him now as the 
Most Reverend John J. Boardman, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn. 
Bishop Boardman is among the 
most successful S.P.F. directors in 
the couniry as a mission-fund raiser. 
In his work he has always carried 
out loyally Archbishop Molloy’s in- 
junction that the needs of the mis- 
sioner-sending societies be recog- 
nized in the over-all diocesan plan. 


@ LAST YEAR we published in THE 
FreELtp AFAR a full-color koda- 
chrome photograph of Chief 
Gregory, of the Igbo people in 
Nigeria, West Africa. A few weeks 
ago Father Shiel, of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, the missionary in . Chief 
Gregory’s parish, wrote us as fol- 
lows: “I showed the chief the picture 
in your magazine and he was de- 
lighted with it. He asked me if I 
could get him a copy. It is a privi- 
lege to have such an excellent 
Catholic gentleman in our parish.” 

Of course we’ll accommodate 
Chief Gregory and Father Shiel. 
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Experience. My Maryknoll magazine 
accidentally got mixed up with my boss’ 
office mail. He looked through it and 
remarked what wonderful work you are 
doing for those unfortunate people. He 
gave me half of what I’m sending you, 
although he is not a Catholic. 

I know what real poverty is. I remem- 
ber when months would go by and we 
could not afford even a pound of bacon, 
and the rain would beat through the old 
roof. But, thank God, those days are 
gone. L. H., Philadelphia 


Lost and Found. You are bringing the 
Faith to people in other lands. And I 
am sure you are awakening the Faith in 
many people right here in our own coun- 
try. A few years ago, I was a fallen-away 
Catholic. A friend sent me a subscription 
to your magazine.And when I read about 
men who would give up everything, even 
their lives for the Faith I began to won- 
der what I was missing. Today I am back 
in the Church and I am sure that with the 
grace of God I’ll never leave again. 
M.ESS., New York City 


| Suppose. After I had read the Mary- 
knoll magazine I understood much that I 
had not grasped before. This magazine 
gives the effect of gaiety in the midst 
of the hardest and most discouraging 
kind of work. I suppose the gaiety exists 
because Maryknollers refuse to consider 
discouragement. 

A. H., a non-Catholic, R.I. 


Stimulating. Last Sunday I attended 
Mass at St. Rose of Lima Church in 
Brooklyn and heard Father Burke tell 
the story of your Father William Booth, 
prisoner of the Reds in Korea. It was so 
sincerely and masterfully told that as I 
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left the church I felt it was unfortunate 
that it could not have been recorded for 
your records. The work and sacrifices of 
Father Booth stimulated a wonderful 
feeling of pride in the Catholic Missions. 

J.A.T., Counselor-at-Law, N.Y. 


Many Happy Hours. Please accept the 
enclosed check. Although neither my 
father or I are Catholics, both of us 
spend many happy hours reading your 
magazine. P.B., Indiana 


Magic. I am offering this gift to pro- 
vide a Magic Lantern. May it enkindle 
the light of faith in many hearts. I spent 
eight months in Africa and have seen how 
grateful those people are for any interest 
shown by us Joes. I have seen bare feet 
on frosty roads, the snail diet of the 
poor, the winds that blow the rich man’s 

wheat to the goats on the mountains. 
But those little Gimmies are begging to 
become acceptable to man and God. By . 
Gimmies I mean those pleadings: “Hey 
Joe, gimme Bonbon, chewing gum, etc.” 
J.M.K., W. Va. 


Stimulating. Please don’t thank us for 
sending this money. Thank God! He has 
given and given to my husband and my- 
self, We've given little in return, This is 
one step we're taking to show that we 
love Him. M.C., Texas 
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Tu Lone Live or None 


Sweet harmony hasn’t a chance 


when a string quartet competes 


with a fife-and-drum corps. 


BY MICHAEL J. O’°CONNOR 


@ wuen the Feast of the Rosary 
came, it was a big day for the 1,200 
Catholics of Tien Chung, on the 
island of Formosa. They prepared 
mightily for the event. For the nine 
days preceding the feast, 
they crowded the church 
nightly for the preparatory 
novena with its hour-long 
devotions. 

' There was choir practice 
and band practice. The 
Catholic Youth Association 
came with brushes and 
clippers, to sweep the 
grounds of the mission and trim its 
hedges. They also erected an arch 
of bamboo and leaves at the mission 
entrance, with an inscription honor- 
ing Our Lady of the Rosary. The 
church interior was cleaned, the 
flowers renewed, the statue of Our 
Lady taken down from the altar 
and given glorious new robes for 
the festival. 

Confessions were heard far into 
the night by Father Manning, the 
pastor, both in the main church of 
the mission and at Beah Hun, the 
completely Catholic village two 
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miles d.stant. I had a last huddle 
with the choir, and all was ready. 

It began with a bang! At 7 A.M. 
firecrackers began to explode on the 
yard in front of the church. The 
mission bell, tied high in a tree, 
was rung vigorously. Loud was the 
noise, and the neighborhood chil- 
dren were soon on hand, shouting 
with pleasure at the reports from 
the fireworks. They darted in among 
the explosions to snatch up the 
“duds.”’ 

By 8 A.M. the people were pour- 


ing into 


from Tien Chung itself; across the 
bright green rice fields from Beah 
Hun; by bus, from Soa Teng and 
Tek Shan in the hills; a few came 
by train, from communities up and 
down the tracks. 

Before Mass there occurred, as 
always, the recitation of Morning 
Prayers and the Rosary, plus an 
exhortation by the catechist. At 
9:30 the High Mass began. The 
church was jam-packed: men on 
the right, women on the left, a mass 
of squirming children on mats be- 
tween the front pews and the altar 
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rail. I was up in the loft with the 
choir and another bevy of young- 
sters. We had a gratifying number 
of altar rails of Communions to 
give out. 

After Mass the crowd lingered a 
while in the shrub-lined walks of 
the mission property, to speak with 
Father Manning and to inspect the 
new arrival — me. Then the people 
went off for an early and hasty 
lunch. The day’s festivities were by 
no means over. 

Early in the afternoon they were 
~ back again. A new barrage of fire- 
works opened up. The crowd of 
Christians was even larger now — 
swollen by new arrivals from the 
outstations and by two Chines 


bands. One was a fife-and-drum 
affair; the other a string ensemble 
—if I may use the term — with 
two-stringed Chinese fiddles. 
Enterprising businessmen from 
the town, unwilling to pass up this 
opportunity, were on hand, selling 
the Taiwanese equivalent of hot- 
dogs, peanuts, and soft drinks — 
candied fruit, ice-cream sticks, fresh 


fruits, and sweet sugar-cane sticks. 
At 2:30 all assembled in the 
church. Another Rosary was re- 
cited, followed by Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Then the 
statue of Our Lady of the Rosary 
was taken on a platform and moved 
in procession twice around the 
church grounds. The two bands 
provided music. Bursts of fireworks 
provided noise. And the long line of 
Catholics provided song. Gloriously 
triumphant song it was, too. The 
Taiwanese love to sing, and their 
song was a hymn to Our Blessed 
Mother put to a Chinese melody. 
There were an estimated thou- 
sand Catholics in the line of march. 
Easily as many non-Christians from 
the neighborhood looked 
on— women returning 
from the hills with loads of 
firewood, men who had left 
their oxcarts on the road, 
countless children, some of 
whom had been tending 
water buffaloes — all 
watched Tien Chung’s 
Catholics. 
The procession ended in church. 
There the two bands played a duet; 
their lack of harmony was compen- 


. sated for by the rapt looks of devo- 


tion on their faces. Meanwhile the . 
people were singing at the top of 
their voices. The entire celebration 
of the feast was a sincere tribute to 
Our Blessed Mother, and the faith 
that inspired it promises well. 


THE POPE OF UNIVERSAL LOVE. “We love —and in this 


we call upon God to be our witness — we love with equal affection all peoples, 


without any exception whatsoever.” 
OCTOBER, 1952 


— Pope Pius XII 
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The Bones of a Church are its 
roof, walls, and floor. It cannot live 
without an altar, pews, confessional, 
baptistry, and like furnishings — 
plus tabernacle, altar vessels, vestments, 
linens, candles, etc. To equip an African 
mission, that needs all these items, would 
be a magnificent $9,000 gift! 


What Good are Eyes at night without 
a light? Our missioners in the Philippines 
request 10 kerosene lamps, $5 each, to 
put their eyes back to work. 


100 Youngsters in Peh Hun, Formosa, 
lack catechisms. $17 will purchase the 
hundred. 


In and Out. In Bolivia’s stormy weath- 
er, the rain rugs in through holes in 
the roof of the Riberalta church. Then 
the congregation runs out. Both runs can 
be stopped by $300 spent for repairs. 


A Sailboat with an auxiliary motor is a 
definite need for adequate coverage of 
the far-flung, outlying missions belong- 
ing to Cozumel, Mexico. The sea is the 
only highway. The boat will cost $2,500. 


How Many Arithmetic Books, at 48c 
each, can be bought for our school in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia? It depends on 
how much you give. 75 books are needed. 


Two Sets of vestments are requested for 
Tien Chung, Formosa. They cost $25 a 
set. Will you offer them? 

Religious Films, for Africa, $2 each. 
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An Army Without a Flag? You can’t 
imagine one. That’s why a missioner in 
Guatemala asks for a processional cross 
to cost $49. Something that will inspire 
many Indians to follow! 


Jungle Shelter against broiling sun, 
tropical rains, and jet-propelled mosqui- 
toes is sought by Monsignor Thomas 
Danehy for his missioners in Bolivia. 
To build this protection he needs 25,000 
adobe bricks, costing 5c each. Could you 
give $5 for 100 bricks? 


Furniture Makes a School. Empty, it 
is merely rooms. The Maryknoll school 
in Chillan, Chile, needs 100 desks, at 
$5 each; 3 blackboards, at $16 each. The 
Sisters’ convent needs a kitchen stove 
to cost $32. 


Puts a Better Face On It. Paint, that 
is, at $5 a gallon, to spruce up a Guate- 
malan mission church and protect the 
wood from decay. 10 gallons are needed. 


Sanctuary Lamps, costing $35 each, 
are requested for Maryknoll mission 
chapels in Bolivia, Formosa, Philippine 
Islands, and Africa. 


50c a Day per child will provide a beach 
vacation for a poor child at a Maryknoll 
mission in Japan. 


Three Altar Missals, Bolivia, $25 each. 
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Mission Chapel Needs 


Mission chapels today cost 
$5,000.00 and up, depending on 
the locality and the size of the con- 
gregation because... 


In mission lands where the Church 
is not yet established, everything for 
the House of God must be supplied 
by benefactors; everything — from 
the foundation to the roof, from the 
back door to the Tabernacle. 


For Mass, the missioner needs vest- 
ments, missal, altar linens and cards, 
wine, hosts, communion plate, candles. 


For Benediction, he requires vest- 
ments, monstrance, candles, thurible 
and incense, organ. 


For other Devotions, he should 
have statues, Stations of the Cross, 
holy water dispenser, processional 
cross and more. 


Would it please you to help 
beautify or complete a House of 
God on an overseas mission post? 


You may do so by sending a 
donation to the 


Maryknoll Mission Chapel Fund 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.0O., NEW YORK 





People are Intelesting! 


1. A missioner in the mountains of 2. While in the city he bought his 3. Workmen were building a new 
Guatemala, Father Edmund McClear, beautiful horse a new saddle and road through the mountains. Father 


of Michigan, loved his Rosillo. blanket and turned him homeward. was wrongly told it was passable. 


4. It was too late to turn back so 5. Poor Rosillo became rattled at 6. Father McClear was heartbroken. 
Father dismounted and tried to his perilous plight and lost his “It may sound silly, but | cried 
coax Rosillo at the danger spots. footing, hurtling into the valley. bitterly for my beloved Rosillo.” 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 











